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WHAT AND WHY IN GREEK AND LATIN 
COMPOSITION' 

The title of this paper was selected under pressure, 
before I had a very definite idea of what I wished 
to say. Hence it is, I fear, somewhat misleading. 
In fact, What Not and Why Not would in some re- 
spects be more suitable. A quite different title sug- 
gested itself to me later. I thought of calling it, 
Bread or a Stone? And perhaps you will pardon me 
if I ask you to accept this as a sub-title. Please par- 
don me also if personal experiences enter more or 
less into the discussion. I am to consider both 
Greek and Latin. Sometimes I expressly mention 
both in my statements, but often I name only one, 
meaning, with the necessary modifications, usually 
the other as well. 

This is a classical association. Permit me to quote 
from the official prospectus : "All persons within the 
territory of the Association who are interested in the 
literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece and 
ancient Rome, whether actively engaged in teaching 
the Classics or not, are eligible to membership in the 
Association". Here, then, are six things mentioned — 
the literature, the life, the art of Greece, and the same 
of Rome — interest in any one of which (for I assume 
that the word 'and' may be interpreted 'or') makes 
eligibility. Nothing is said of those who are inter- 
ested in the languages of the two nations mentioned 
and not in the three things of the list. Such persons 
are presumably not eligible for membership, whether 
engaged in teaching the Classics or not. Yet much of 
our teaching of Greek and Latin is of a kind adapted 
to induce, if any interest at all, interest in the lan- 
guages and nothing more. Let me read a short letter 
on The Study of Greek which appeared recently 
in The Times Saturday Book Review. 

In his admirable essav on The Use of Translations, 
Prof. Richardson asks the reader to remember "that 
a Keats who knew not a word of Greek got nearer 
the heart of Greek literature than a hundred Por- 
sons could do". I have often wondered whether the 
heads of the Greek departments in our High Schools 
and colleges plan to make Porsons of all their pupils. 
It would seem so, for throughout the course nothing 
is dwelt on but grammatical constructions, irregular 
verbs, and minute distinctions between figures of 
speech. But there is very little done to make the 
student feel that passion for beauty which character- 
izes almost all Greek literature. The learned profes- 
sors forget, apparently, that all men cannot be Por- 
sons, and that it would not be to their advan- 
tage if they could be. But an appreciation of the 
spirit that made Keats compose his Ode on a Grecian 
Urn and that has left all of our poetry, from Shakes- 
oeare to Phillips's Marpessa, so much richer for its 
influence cannot but make us better and nobler. 

Despite the saving grace of the words "whether 
actively engaged in teaching or not", it is probable 
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that a majority of those here present, members of 
this association, are teachers either in college or in 
school. Those of us who are in secondary schools 
have in our classes fifty, seventy-five, a hundred, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty, or more. Let us sup- 
pose that it were decided to open membership in this 
association to these students — I mean, to make an 
effort to secure as members those of our students 
who could qualify in one or more of the six divi- 
sions of interest. How many students in the second- 
ary schools could qualify? Some of mine could, per- 
haps, but I have to confess that many more could not. 
Some of you would, I think, have to make similar 
confession. But, we say, they must learn the lan- 
guage now ; later, when they become proficient, they 
will gain an interest in the other things. It is fre- 
quently maintained, and I have heard it said by a col- 
lege professor, that the secondary course in Greek and 
Latin must be mainly linguistic. Perhaps that would 
be so, or better so, if the secondary course could al- 
ways be followed up by a tertiary course in the col- 
lege, and a quarternary course in the university or 
graduate school, in which Greek and Latin could be 
systematically pursued for many years. But when 
we remember that only a very small number of our 
secondary school pupils studying Latin ever go to 
college or to any higher institution where they con- 
tinue the study, it is obvious (is it not?) that now or 
never is an interest to be formed in the things for 
the appreciation of which the language is an instru- 
ment. Of course the acquisition of some power to 
use the instrument is necessary for that which should 
follow later on; but it seems plain that secondary 
courses in Latin, and in Greek too, should be planned 
primarily for those who will never see a college from 
the inside ; and that the interests of the large major- 
ity should not be sacrificed to those of the small 
minority. 

At this point some one may raise the question (a 
question most persistently raised by teachers of other 
subjects as well as by the laity) whether it is worth 
while for the ordinary secondary school pupil to 
study Latin and Greek. That question I shall not 
discuss in this presence. If you and I did not be- 
lieve that to the bright or average pupil four, three, 
or two years of Latin were better than no Latin, and 
that to the bright pupil three years, two years, or 
even one year of Greek was far better than no 
Greek, most of us would have no excuse except a 
mercenary one for holding the positions which we 
hold. I shall try, rather, to consider whether it is 
not possible to lighten the present burden during a 
part of the course, and, without sacrificing anything 
of real or vital consequence, give the student a 
chance to gain a deeper knowledge and higher ap- 
preciation of the literature, life, and art of ancient 
Rome, an interest in which will, in the fulness of 
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time, render him eligible to membership in this 
honorable association. 

It is the fashion now-a-days to call for the reduc- 
tion of the amount of Greek and Latin to be read 
in the secondary course. I have myself urged this 
reduction, because we were hard pressed, and I saw 
no other chance of relief. Yet I am so much a 
laudator temporis acti that I often find myself sigh- 
ing for the days that are gone. Not so very many 
years ago the schools, some of them at least, were 
reading an amount of Greek and Latin far in excess 
of that which is now to be still further reduced 1 . 
My own Alma Mater demanded for admission in 
Latin four books of Caesar, Sallust's Catiline, eight 
orations and the De Senectute of Cicero, the Ec- 
logues, six books of the Aeneid, and four thousand 
lines of Ovid. In Greek, the seven books of the 
Anabasis (or the equivalent, Goodwin's Greek 
reader) and three books of the Iliad were required. 
We read these in school in our four years course, 
and had spare time in the last year for a consider- 
ing amount of Herodotus besides, and some Horace, 
put in especially for those not going to college. 

How was it done? Well, to be sure, outside dis- 
tractions, athletics, societies, society, and the like 
did not make so great a demand on the students' 
time as is the case now. Then, too, fewer things 
which did not bear on preparation for college were 
required than many high schools now require. Three 
subjects, three lessons per day, were supposed to be 
the limit of work for the student, though as a matter 
of fact four or five were required a great part of 
the time. But the principal reasons why this amount 
of reading was not too much were, as I now see the 
matter, first, that students had steady, thorough, un- 
relenting drill in inflection until forms were fairly 
well mastered, and meanwhile were bothered very 
little about syntax and the handling of the language ; 
and secondly, that thereafter, through the course, 
Greek and Latin were carefully and persistently read, 
with close attention to forms, syntax, and interpre- 
tation, but with composition in Greek and Latin cut 
to a minimum. Looking back over the years that 
have passed since I entered college, I am not pre- 
pared to express regret that I did not have more ex- 
tended practice in Greek and Latin composition at 
the expense of the amount of Classics read. I took 
courses in both kinds of composition at college, but 
it is not these courses which I recall with most satis- 
faction, or which I think have been of most value to 
me. It is rather the reading courses, the courses in 
the literature, the life, and the art of ancient Greece 
and ancient Rome, courses with Lane, Goodwin, 
John Williams White, and Frederic de Forest Allen. 

1 The 1910 syllabus for Latin issued by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York and the syllabus prepared for the high 
schools of New York City show that this expectation of a reduction is 
not to be realized. The burden on teacher and student appears to be 
actually increased. 



I call to mind a classmate, a good classical scholar, 
who aimed at Final Honors in Ancient Languages 
rather than in the Classics (and won them, too, 
Highest Honors), and who gave me as one of his 
reasons for choosing Sanskrit, that he was thereby 
absolved from taking Greek composition. In school 
we study composition because we have to do it. 
There looms before us the specter of an examina- 
tion, and, more pressing because nearer, we shall get 
a zero here and now unless we make our Latins. And 
we make our Latins. In college we study composi- 
tion in order to teach composition to those who learn 
composition in order to teach to those who in their 
turn shall learn of them — ad infinitum, world without 
end. 

The conviction has long been growing upon me, 
and I think not upon me alone, that we teachers 
make too much of a fetich of Latin and Greek com- 
position. They are part and parcel of the tradition 
of classical teaching, and we like to have our pupils 
study them, because they are hard and because the 
pupils dislike them. We have a feeling, somehow, 
that they are just what our pupils need. We say all 
the time that these things are not ends in themselves, 
but helps in learning to read the language. Then 
when the pupils have gained some ability to read, do 
we allow them to drop these things, and disregard 
the ladder by which we maintain that they have 
climbed? Hardly. If a student who cannot do good 
Latin composition gives a clear and intelligent Eng- 
lish translation, we are sure it was by accident, or 
that he used a 'trot', and anyhow he can't do it again. 
So we set him a paper, two or three papers, in com- 
position, and he doesn't want to do it again. 

It may be worth while briefly to inquire what com- 
position is supposed to do for the learner of a lan- 
guage. If ability to speak or write the language is 
the end sought, or highly desirable, as it is in the 
case of a modern language, much composition, oral 
and written, is indispensable. If only the power to 
read and interpret is desired, as is true in the case 
of Greek and Latin for ninety-nine persons out of a 
hundred, let us consider what elements go to make 
up this power. They are, I conceive, these: knowl- 
edge of words, vocabulary; knowledge of forms, 
inflection; knowledge of the relations between 
words, phrases, and clauses, syntax; and ability to 
apply these several knowledges in determining the 
meaning and logical connection of sentences, para- 
graphs, and larger units of discourse. 

Which of the elements just enumerated are helped 
by composition ? Well, all, in the beginning. When 
the language is a new study, it is a great help in 
learning words actually to use them. But when the 
student has acquired a working vocabulary of a 
thousand words, let us say, he may enlarge this 
vocabulary and fix new words much more rapidly 
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by reading and word study than by laborious writ- 
ing of composition. This is tacitly admitted when 
the principle is laid down by teachers that the 
vocabulary of composition should be a restricted 
one, made up of the commonest, most familiar 
words, i. e. words already known. To compose 
brief phrases or sentences helps to fix forms in the 
memory, when they are being progressively learned. 
But I am pessimist enough to believe that if there 
is not a fair knowledge of forms by the end of the 
second year of the study of Greek or Latin, the 
chances are fifty to one there never will be, no 
matter how much composition is written. It is in 
the domain of syntax, however, that composition 
is most needed and most effective. This is the claim 
of teachers, and is something which I should not 
for one moment think of denying. But the fallacy 
in the argument by which the claim is commonly 
supported appears to me to be the assumption, that 
because composition is advantageous, essential, if 
you will, in teaching the rudiments of syntax, there- 
fore it is equally advantageous and essential later, 
and must be followed up until the last syntactical 
rule and exception have been chased to cover. And 
since this is a point on which much of the argument 
for a reduction in composition turns, I may be par- 
doned for dwelling on it a little longer. 

Latin composition helps fix in the mind certain 
points of syntax, but it also does more than this. 
It gives a feeling for what syntax means, for what 
construction is, for that relationship of word with 
word, phrase with phrase, and clause with clause, 
which can be observed with greater exactness in 
Greek and Latin than in any of the other languages 
commonly studied. It is my belief that when this 
feeling has once been acquired, even perhaps in no 
very high degree, syntax can be learned more effec- 
tively and more expeditiously from the Latin text, 
by observing examples and committing to memory 
choice extracts and illuminating sentences from 
real authors, than by laboriously putting into Latin 
sentences or paragraphs involving the point at issue. 
Let me illustrate. I read in Lane's Latin Grammar 
this statement : "In Plautus and Cato the supine in u 
is very rarely used like an ablative of separation". 
Substantially the same statement is made in the 
Gildersleeve-Lodge Grammar. Let us suppose that 
a student not a tyro (one of you, possibly) has 
never met this construction, but as he reads his Cato 
he comes upon the words primus cubitu surgat. By 
the help of Lane or Gildersleeve he recognizes the 
construction and its meaning. Will it then do him 
any good to stop his reading and write a few sen- 
tences containing and illustrating the construction? 
Probably not. The student in the secondary school, 
having had considerable drill in various uses of 
the genitive while reading Caesar I-IV, first meets 
the genitive with verbs of accusing, etc., in Catiline 



I. It will be wasting his time to compel him at 
that stage to practise in composition the use of the 
construction. That even the most ardent advocates 
of extended drill in composition recognize the prin- 
ciple here involved and apply it in their teaching in 
the schools is shown by their treatment of composi- 
tion in the Vergil year. While in the other years 
composition does in truth accompany, though limp- 
ingly, the authors read, in the Vergil year poetical 
words and constructions are taboo. If composition 
is necessary in this Vergil year, it is so because it 
helps in the understanding of the author read. But 
if composition were necessary in order to enable 
the student to read, understand, and enjoy Vergil, 
surely it must not absolutely avoid all those charac- 
teristics which make Vergil's language different 
from Cicero's or Caesar's. This is either an argu- 
ment against any composition in the Vergil year, or 
in favor of the introduction of verse composition ; 
take it whichever way you prefer. 

It has now been made clear, I hope, that in the 
belief of the speaker Latin and Greek composition 
are good things, and essential in the teaching of the 
languages. The plea is not for the removal of them 
from the scheme of teaching, but for the assign- 
ment of them to their proper places, and the limita- 
tion of them in places where other things are of 
more use and value. I wish to revert to the postu- 
late that secondary courses in Latin should be 
planned for those who will have not to exceed four 
years of Latin, perhaps less. If the colleges will 
not be content to accept those trained in courses 
so planned, then it is necessary that a differentiation 
be made between those intending to go to college 
and those not so intending. It is admitted that there 
are two great purposes in the study of Latin — the 
disciplinary and the cultural. To say that discipline 
must to some extent precede culture is only another 
way of saying that the study of a language must 
precede its use. Something of a language and 
something about a language must be learned before 
it will be possible to read it even haltingly. But the 
tendency' has been, and is, far too much to require 
the secondary school to make its Latin course al- 
most entirely disciplinary, leaving nearly the whole 
of the cultural element to come in later, or not at 
all. It is perhaps impossible to make the first two 
years of the study of Latin, or the first year and a 
half of the study of Greek, highly cultural in the 
wider sense, though incidentally something can be 
done. But here almost all the effort must be de- 
voted to learning the language, and it is here that 
composition should have its chief place. Here there 
should be easy reading, and much composition, oral 
and written. In the latter part of the first year 
and the first part of the second year composition 
should occupy certainly one fourth, perhaps even a 
larger portion of the time. But it should become 
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possible steadily to reduce the amount, as the second 
year goes on toward its close, until at its end the 
amount has been reduced almost to zero. And it 
need hardly be said that throughout these two years 
thoroughness should be the watchword, the amount 
of ground covered in reading being a minor consid- 
eration. This plan followed, not only a considerable 
amount of knowledge but of power should be gained 
in two years by the bright or average pupil. The 
dull pupil should not, in my opinion, usually study 
Latin at all. I think he can get more benefit, with 
less wear and tear, from a modern language. After 
the beginning of the third year in our four years 
Latin course composition should practically dis- 
appear, except as an incident or as a diversion. 
Read, interpret, and learn the language by reading 
should now be the motto. Thus we try to answer 
the question, Bread, or a Stone? 

If it be true that composition should be thus 
limited, the kind is also to be considered. Some may 
ask how much proficiency in composition is to be 
expected, or should be gained. To ask the question 
shows the old confusion of thought of those who, 
while disclaiming that the writing of Latin is an 
end, yet propose to test the pupil's knowledge of 
Latin by his ability to write Latin. Still, something 
may be said on both these points : First, what is 
known as the writing of connected discourse has no 
place in the secondary school, except as an amuse- 
ment, or as an exercise in practical logic. Secondly, 
the student who has gained a knowledge of syntax 
sufficient to enable him to write creditably short 
Latin sentences illustrating common grammatical 
principles, sentences of the grade of difficulty of 
those given in the elementary examination of the 
College Entrance Board, or of the Regents, has had 
all the composition he needs in the secondary course. 
Indeed, I am willing to go farther than this, and 
state my belief that the person who can pass one of 
these elementary examinations with a high mark, 
ninety-five or a hundred per cent, has done as much 
Latin composition as he needs to assist him in read- 
ing any Latin that was ever written, from Livius 
Andronicus to the latest treatise on philology com- 
posed by a German doctor. Understand me, I do 
not say that he has all the knowledge of syntax 
needed for such reading; but in order to teach a 
boy to spell 'horse', it is not necessary to send him 
out to curry the beast itself, and there are easier 
and better ways of learning syntax in the later stages 
of the process than by writing Latin. 

Now what are the advantages gained by this re- 
moval of composition from the last two years? They 
are chiefly two, one negative, that the deadening 
effect of the distasteful composition lesson recurring 
once a week or oftener is removed ; the other posi- 
tive, that the time thus gained can be given to more 
inspiring, elevating, mind and heart expanding, 



nobler things. I would not devote it all to reading; 
rather I should hope to find time and opportunity 
to give a wider knowledge of the life and the art, as 
well as the literature, of ancient Greece and ancient 
Rome. But suppose the time to be wholly devoted to 
extra reading. Easily from thirty to fifty per cent 
more could be read in the two years than could 
otherwise be done. I love Homer. So, I hope, 
does an occasional member of my classes. With my 
own Homer classes, "in the forty or fifty lessons 
which we now have to devote to prose composition, 
it would be quite possible to add three full books or 
more of the Iliad or the Odyssey to the amount now 
read. And I do not doubt the far greater value of 
that extra amount of noble literature to the student. 
At Harvard College, as no doubt you all know, the 
examination in Advanced Greek Composition is op- 
tional for admission; that is, the candidate may 
enter with full credit for Greek, both Elementary 
and Advanced, six points, and pass no more com- 
position than the elementary paper. 

And now I will close with a brief anecdote (if 
anecdote it may be called), in which there is con- 
tained, perhaps, a prophecy. The present speaker 
chanced recently to be discussing this question of 
composition with a friend, in the presence of a lady, 
who is a skilled teacher of Greek and Latin. The 
speaker argued, as here, for little or no composition 
in the third and fourth years of the secondary course 
in Latin. His friend, on the other hand, since the 
majority of high school students leave school by the 
end of the second year, argued that the first two 
years especially should be chiefly cultural, with no 
room for composition there. The lady expressed 
herself as thoroughly convinced by both arguments. 
And indeed, if it can be successfully maintained that 
the first two years of the study of Latin can be 
made chiefly cultural, giving, without composition, 
knowledge of Latin and power to read it, it is ob- 
vious that the chief argument in favor of any com- 
position falls to the ground. Hence, it is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that, in the not far 
distant future, we may see advocated a four years 
Latin course which shall contain, from mensa to 
the ivory gate, not a shred of composition. 

Archibald L. Hodges. 

Wadleigh High School, New York City. 



REVIEWS 

Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. Mackail. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green & Co. ( 1910) . Pp. 
xvii+272. 

The fine literary quality of these lectures is what 
we have learned to expect from the author of the 
Latin Literature, the Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology, and the Springs of Helicon. The 
interpretation of literature here strives to be itself 
literature, not philology or the philosophy of history. 



